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NOVELIST. 


JEANNOT AND COLIN. 
A TALE. 

ANY persons, worthy of credit, 
have seen Jeannot and Colin at 
school in the townol Issaire, in Au- 
vergne, a town, famous throughout the 
universe for its college and its kettles. 
Jeannot was the son of a renowned 
dealer in mules: Colin owed his birth 
to an honest farmer of the environs, 
who tilled the land with four mules, 
and who, after having paid the tythes, 
the land tax, the exercise, the poll tax, 
the road tax, the poor tax, the tax on 
salt, and other taxes, innumerable, did 





not find himself very rich at the end of 


the year. 

Jeannot and Colin were very hand- 
some lads for natives of Auvergne ; 
they were tenderly attached to each 
other; and there was an intimacy, a 
familarity between them which are gen- 
erally remembered with delight in our 
intercourse with each other, after we 
are thrown upon the world. 

The period of their studies had al- 
most arrived when a tailor brought 
Jeannot a velvet coat of three colors, 
with a very fashionable vest of Lyons. 
these were accompanied with a letter 
from M. de la Jeannotiere. Colin ad- 
mired the coat without feeling his jeal- 
ousy excited; but Jeannot assumed an 
air of superiority, which afflicted Colin. 
From that moment, Jeannot abandon- 
ed his studies, viewed himself in the 
glass, and treated every body with con- 
tempt. Some time after, a valet de 
chambre arrives in a post chaise, and 
brings 3 second letter to M. the mar- 
quis de la Jeannotiere. It was a man- 
date from his father, to repair to Paris. 
Jeannot got mto the chaise, extending 
his hand to Colin, with a most noble 
smile of protection. Colin felt his 
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nothingness, and wept. Jeannot de- 
parted in all the pomp of his glory. 


Readers who are fond of instruction, 
should be informed, that M. Jeannot, 
the father, had rapidly acquired an im- 
mense fortune, in trade. You ask, 
how these great fortunes are made? 
By goodluck. M. Jeannot was well 
formed, so was his wife, and she still 
retained a degree of bloom and fresh- 
ness. ‘They went to Paris to prosecute 
a ruinous law suit, when fortune, who 
elevates and depresses men at her plea- 
sure, introduced them to the acquaint- 
ance of the wife of a contractor for the 
supply of the military hospitals, a man 
of great talents, and who could boast 


of having killed a greater number of 


men in a single year than the fire and 
sword of war had destroyed in ten. 


Jeannot pleased Madame: the wife of 


Jeannot had attractions for Monsieur. 


Jeannot soon participated in the inter- | 
prise; he engaged in other business. | 


As soon as we are in the current, no- 


. . a. 
thing more is necessary than to let it 


waft us on: an immense fortune is ac- 
quired without trouble. The beggars, 
who, from the beach see you voyaging 
with distended sails, open their aston- 
ished eyes. They know not the means 
by which you have enriched yourself: 
they envy your good fortune: and write 
pamphlets against you which you never 
read. So did it happen to Jeannot the 
father, who was soon dubbed M. de la 
Jeannotiere, and who, having, at the 
end of six months purchased a marqui- 
sate, took the marquis, his son, from 
school to initiate him in the beau monde 
of Paris. 

Colin, always tender 
aie, sent a complimentary 
old companion, 


and affection- 
letter to his 
and wrote him these 
lines to congratulate him. The little 
Marquis made no reply. Colin fell 
sick of grief and dissappointment. 
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The father and mother chose a tutor 
for the young marquis. ‘This tutor, 
who was a manof fashion and ywho 
knew nothing, was incapable of giving 
any instruction to his pupil. Monsieur 
wished that his son should learn Latin: 
madame opposed it. They chese for 
arbitrator, an author who had, at that 
time, acquired a degree of celebrity by 
some agreeable productions. He was 
invited to dinuer. ‘The master of the 
house thus addressed him: Sir, mw, you 
know 1eREiMy and are a courtier—I, sir, 
know Lati..! I know not a word o if it, 
replied the wit, and’ am fortunate that 
idonot. It is plain, that a person 
speaks his own language with more pro- 
priety and grace, when his attention is 
not divided between it and toreign 
languages. Regurd all our ladies, they 
have a much more lively and agreeable 
fancy than the men: their letters are 
written with a hundred times more 
grace: they owe this superiority oyer 
{us only to their ignorance of Latin. 





There, was I not right! exclaimed 
madame. I wish my son to be a man 
of wit; to rise in the world: and you 
see clearly, that if he knew Latin, he 
would be lost. Are comedies and op- 
eras performed in Latia? Is a law suit 
conducted in Latin? Do we make love 
in Latin? Answer me. Monsieur, daz- 
zled by these rensons, confessed that 


{ he was in an error; and it was resolved, 


that the young marquis should not 
waste his time in forming an acquaint- 
with Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. 
| ‘ > Ny ~ 
But what then shall he learn? For it is 
sull necessary that he know something. 
May he not be taught geograpy? 
- is a < 3 ‘ - 
what use 1s that? replied the tutor. 
When the marquis visits his posses- 
will not the postiilion, know the 
roads #* ‘tney, surely will not lose their 
wav. We have no necd of a quadrant 
to travel, and we go very conveniently 
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om Paris to Auvergne, without the 
soceadil of knowing what degree of 
latitude we arc in. 

You are right, said the father; but I 
have heard of a beautiful science, which 
is called, I think, astronemy. How 
contemptible, exclaimed thetutor. Are 
we conducted through the world by the 
stars? And must the young marquis 
kili himself with calculating an eclipse, 
when he may find it at the stated time 
in the almanac; which, besides, shews 
him the moveable feasts, the age of the 
moon, and that of all the princesses of 
Europe? 

Madame was entirely of the tutor’s 
opinion. The little marquis was re- 
jo'ced: the father still doubted. What 
then must my son learn? saidhe. ‘lo 
be amiable, replied the friend whom 
he consulted; and if he knows the art 
of pleasing, he will know every thing. 
Jc is an art which he will learn from his 
mother, without giving himself or her 
the least trouble. 

Madame, flattered by this compli- 
ment, embraced the graceful ignora- 
mus, and said, it is obvious, sir, that 
you are the wisest man in the world: 
my son will owe all his education to 
you. I imagine, however, that it 
would not be amiss for him to know 
something of history. Alas! madame, 
of what use is it? replied he. Certain- 
ly no history but that of the day is 
agreeable and useful. All ancient his- 
tories, as one of our wits has observed, 
are nothing more than invented fables ; 

modern history, it is an im- 
penetrable chaos. Of what importance 
is it to your son to know that Charle- 
magne instituted the twelve peers of 
l’rance, and that his successor was a 
stammerer? 

Porfectly well said, exclaimed the mo- 

r.— We smother the genius of voung 


and as to 
t 


/ 
1 
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rsous under a mass of useless know 
but of all the sciences, the most 


absurd, in my opinion, and the most 
capable of stifling every kind of genius, 
Is reometry. | h > object of this ridi- 
culous science, is surfaces, lines and 
points which have no existence in 
pature. A hundred thousand curves 
are, mentally, made to pass within a 
circle, and a right line which touche: 


| oo 
it, although, inreality, 


it is imp S sible 
In truth, 

} 2 1 - 
geome. ry is nothing more tian idle 


to pass a mote betw en them. 


pleasantry. 





with a B—with a B, 





THE HIVE. 


Monsieur and madame did not com- 
prehend what the tutor had said; but 
perfectly concurred with him in opinion. 


Such a nobleman as the marquis, 
continued he, ought not to dry up his 
brain in these vain studies. If> at any 
time he shall have occasion for a sub- 
lime geometrician to give a plan of his 
possessions, he will have them survey- 
ed for his money. If he be desirous 
to unravel the antiquity of his nobility, 
which may undoubtedly be traced to 
the most remote period of time, he 
will employ a benedictine. So it is in 
all the arts. A well born young noble- 
man is neither a painter, a musician, 
an architect, nora sculptor; but he 
makes all these arts flourish bv encour- 
aging them with his magnificence. It 
is undoubtedly better to protect than to 
exercise them; itis sufficient that the 
marquis has taste ; it is the business of 
artists to labor for him; and in this con- 
sists the truth of the observation, that 
people of quality (I mean those who 
are very rich) know every thing with- 
out having learned any thing, because 
in fact, they at length know how to 
judge of all those things which they 


order, and for which they pay. 


The amiable ignoramus then said: 
you have very _ustly remarked, ma- 
dame, that the great business of man 
is torise in the world. Speak candid- 
lv; is it by the sciences that a man ac- 
quires rank and respectability? Does 
any lady, in the polite w orld, think of 
talking shout geometry? Is awellbred, 
polished man ever asked, what star 
rises to-day with the sun? Is the inqui- 
ry ever made at supper whether Cicdius 
the lone ha‘red, crossed the Rhine?) No, 
dhiloubtedly, replied the Marchioness 
de la Feannotiere, whose personal charms 
had sometimes procured her an intro- 
duction Into the beau monde, and the 
hre of my son’s genius must not be ex- 
ting ‘uished by the study of all this non- 
sense: but what shall he learn? for it 
is proper that a young nobleman should 
shine on certain occasiogs, as my hus- 
band says. I remember to have heard 
an abbe say, that the most agreeable of 
he sciences was a thing, the name of 
‘hic h I have forg: meee. but it begins 

} madame?! Is it 
19 Botany ?—No, he did not speak to 

- of botany ; it began, | tell you, with 
a 'B. nd ended with ; ry.—Ah, I un- 
dereumal, madame, itis blazonry ; it is 
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no longer fashiofaible Since the practice 
of painting the arms on our coaches, 
has been abandoned it was the most 
useful thing in the world in a polished 
society. Besides this study was endless 
—at this day there is not a barber who 
has not his coat of arms ; and you know 
that when a thing becomes common, it 
is not much relished. Finally, after 
having scrutinized the utility, and the 
inutility of the sciences, it was deter- 
mined that the young marquis should 
learn to dance. [Conclusion next week. ot 


ESSAYS. 
SMOAKING. 

A Studious young man, with a seri- 
ous air called upon me last night, in 
consequence of the late lecture on 
smoaking segars, (See Hive, page 119.] 
to inquire wheth@r@he practice was al- 
lowed by the anc ients.—He is one who 
looks as far back as any thing can be 
seen, for the grounds of ev ery action 
he performs ; and consequenly con- 
demns every thing modern, as the idle 
fancy of sinful fabricators. 

“Og” said he, “I am knowing to 
the profundity of your judgment, and 
the extensiveness of your knowledge, 
and to satisfy my conscience relative to 
this matter, I desire you to inform me 
whether Abraham or St. Paul smoked 
segars.” I dont doubt that I winked, 
and probably bit my lips. 

However, as the man had a laudable 
desire of ascertaining this important 
fact, as it was an affair of conscience, 
and, therefore, was not to be trifled 
with, I thanked him for the deference 
he paid to my abilities, and informed 
him that it was ty firm and unalterable 
opinion that they did not. Here he 
looked blank, (for he had no great aver- 
sion to them himself) but renewed the 
serenity, when I told him there appear- 
ed a very cogent reason for it, which 
was, that they could not obtain them. 
This relieved him, and deliberately 
lighting one, he wished me a good night. 

No, I have no idea that segars were 
smoked prior to the deluge, or that Da- 
vid, or Solomon, or Isaiah, or even St. 
Paul himself ever smoked any one of 
these vile things, but I have a kind of 
suspicion that Solomon or Paul would 
have had no objection to them in their 
young days, but ’tis said at the age they 
lived, there was not a shop in Jerusalem 
or Judea, that containcdthem. ‘here 
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seems indeed an astonishing blank in 
the history of art, which ought to be 
filled with the origin and invention of 
segars, yet I believe we shall incur no 
disreputable character, by placing it at 
a later period than Paul’s time. 

I am assured that ** William God- 
froid? has become a favorite and popu- 
lar toast—that the fair are forgotten— 
that the cOmmonwealth, its governor, 
the President of the United States, are 
all left to their fate, and giving place 
to this illustrious segar-monger. 


2 , ' ‘ ep Ie ing’ separs. ‘very thi is W | 
An old bachelor of my neighborhood | do on one of a lofty port, and on | 18 hccitie P a oe ae or - 
has. placed his portrait by the side of whose limbs the Queen of Love ack Rosie id Sr i a soyictiagt + 
Bacchus in his chamber, and gives each | breathed a myriad of graces! Ceateris ments ATC RS Ce eee A 


alike portionof his regard; he has sworn 
allegiance to them both and declares 
that he would not exchange a modern 
life, with a plentiful supply of segars, 
for a dozen such as the Romans lived. 
From henceforth, I Would advise all 
the handsome women of our country, 
to use their utmost endeavors to repel 
and dissipate this flagrant infringement 
of their rights, and which has an in- 
evitable tendency to sink them iato ob- 
livion, and I would recommend te them 
the destruction of all segars and segar- 
tubes and boxes which may fall into 
their hands. fE gis. 


On FOLLOWING Taz Fasatons 
MISCUOUSLY. 


rRo- 


An infant looks well in swaddling cloths, | t yom Rennolds’ Comedy of the Brixp PHERE are but two things that can ! 
, © L / ° 4 — . . 
but how would they become a monkey ? BARGAIN. ] reasonably deserve the care of a wise } 
Now the difference between these is an: the firstis the : ’ virtue 
Not e difference between these ts : man; the firstis the study of virtue 
not vpreater. in point cf beautu. th * Auvrnor.—ONE who never ives} |. } akes him hone he sec * i 
vot greater, in point ef beauty, than ; ps P which makes him honest, the second is 
OP PE NE SE 1 vet they aj] \ ul he dies—(a loud laugh)—who | .- me , i) 
it is amongst women, and yet they a ; ‘ yur, the use of life, which makes him content. 5 
iniiens tha: tallien alate’ PMs makes less money ina year, than an # : : 
ae , Underwriter in an hour—who lies at We scarce ever find deserters from . 
q I is a most preposterous anda »surd the mercy of Reviews, Newspapers, |-their pring iples to be in estimation ey en 
thing that any fashion should be univer- | p,jnyers? Devils,” Ke. Ke. Ke. with those to whom they revolt, especi- 
sally followed, that is, without.respect “ BARRISTER—One who lives by azi- | ally when the probabilities of emolu- \ / 


to age or form, to size or complexion. 


That a woman with mis-shaped fea- 
tures, broad face, and ill favored as- 
pect (ifitis possible that any womanever 
had a visage that could be thus charac- 
terised) supposing, I say, this impossi- 
hility fora moment, would you have 
her comb her hair, without regard to its 
colour or texture, away from her fore- 
head and ears, because a few lovely 
females of whose faces too much can 
never be seen, choose so to dispose of 
their auburn tresses? Shall Gipsy Hats 
be used by the former when they are 
worn by the latter, who look well in 
every thing? For reasons that are too 
obvious.to need explanation, shali Short 
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Petticoats and Short. Sleeves become 4 
fashion with all womankind or kinds 0 
woman? One wears a certain article 
of dress to display to advantage a pe- 
culiar beauty of “person; but shall the 
same thing be worn by one in whom 
that beauty is not only wanting, but 
in the place of which there is, mayhap, 
a very disagreeable deformity, which 
it only serves to expose? Shall I put 
the identical style of habiliment on a 
woman of gross corpulency and low 
stature (an imaginary being,) that I 


paribus one fashion may obtain, but 
not otherwise, unless at the expence 
of the justness of decorum and the 
feelings of taste. Let fine women set 
fashions to fine women, but never let 
the ugly (their existence admitted for 
the sake of argument) tread in their 
footsteps,. for they can do it with no 
more propriety and ease than they could 
walk in the shoes of such, supposing 
their own feet to be as large again. 
No—let them make laws among them- 
selves the one have every thing to 
show—the other to hide. Their laws 
cannot be the same. 


AMUSING. 
DEFINITIONS. 











tation, altercation, consultation, crosé- 
examination and botheration—who pro- 
poses arbitration on the day of trial— 
returns brief but keeps fee ef 

““ BAnKER,—One who never opens 
shop till after breakfast—shuts before 
tea—and_ who takes three days grace 
before he gives one dinner !” 

“Orp Maip.—One who is extra- 
vagantly fond of cards, calumny, and 
cats J” 

‘* Fasnron—A thing that scouts the 
city, and yet is offen seen in Duke- 
street, from the number of NoAility that 


frequent it—which makes my lard and 


lady sleep in separate beds; or, it in 
the same one, of so wide an extent, 





that it appears as if placed in differ- 

parishes; so that while my lady 
sleeps in one parish my lord snores in 
another !’—(Reiterated roars of laugh- 
ter.) 

‘* Digx,—One whose visits are so wel- 
come, that, in the great squares at the 
west end 6f the town he is constantly 
asked to call again.” 

= 


SMOAKING. 


MUCH is said lately about smoak- 


tobacco has the consent of the world, 
and has become a valuable article of 
commerce—Just so it was said that ten 
was a poison; but an old man observed 
that it was a s/ow poison to him; for 
he drank it all his hfe—and he did not 
die until after ninety. Just so it has 
been said of sugar.—Take away luxus 
ries and you take away commerce: take 
away commerce, and you take away 
the arts... And yet, go as far back as 
you can, while tobacco grows naturally, 
in a state of innocent nature there will 
be smokers; and men will then barter 
for it, and come back @-:ain just to 
where the world is now—smokers. 
vecisfpasiesscsintaamimaiimediniiaiitiee sca. 


S¢ lect Lessons of Wisdom. 


ment or superior rank accompany their 
defections ; nor is it inthe power of any 
human authority to preserve such men 
from the reproach and infamy they 
merit. 

Give liberty of conscience to all men, 
said the amiable Fryevon; not, as if all 
opinions are alike indifferent, but that 
it is our duty patiently to permit that 
which God permits, and to lead men 
from the deviations of error, by the 
sweet and gentle powers of persuasion. 


Marrirp, on ‘Tuesday the 23d in- 
stant, Mr. Samuel Binkley, to Miss 
Katharine Beam, daughter of Mr. Jacob 
Beam, all of this county. 
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POETRY. 
THE FASHIONABLE LOVER. 


I Mo ARIA, I’m resolv’d to tell my pain ; 
In spite of diffidence it mast be told: 
“orment, ¥ know, will make the’ duinb 


complain ; 
.¥or instance, Balam’s cudgel ass of old. 
the fair! 
smile a ray of hope impart! 
m pity listen to my humble prayer, 


ittend, thou fairest of 


, ot 
Cory Veet 


Rihkh Ue 


iish sorrow from thy aching heart! 
Tis not thy pouting lip of roseate cye, 
Nor breasts, where all the loves delighted 
none’ 
Nor the blue languish of thy speaking eye 
hatin my bosom rais ’d the flame of love : 
Thy lip, and breast, and eve, I much adinire ; 


Kut charms less transient rob my soul of 
rest— 
Thy gold, thy guineas,set my heart on fire ; 
j lor ir to rummage—thy papa’s old chest. 
But di erent eyes are struck with different 
‘harms: 
Here's Damon, piere’d by Cupid’s poison’d 
dart, 
Would giadiy take you to his lor 
And ask no portion with 


izing arms, 
you—but a heart. 


Then pray, Maria, let him have his whim, 
And likewise pity my poor tortur’d breast : 

To me your money give—vyourself to him, 
And make at once a couple of us blest, 


~R S ES, 
Whri‘ten on the close of the year, 
BY W. COWPER, ES¢< . 


THANKLESS for favours from on high, 
Man thinks he fades too soon ; 
Though "tis his privilege to die, 
Would he improve the boon. 


But he, not wise enough to scan 
His best concerns aright, 

Would gladly stretch life’s little span 
To ages——if he might. 


To ages in a world of pain, 
To ages where he goes, 

Gali’d by affliction’s heavy chain, 
And:&epe'ess of repose ! 

Strince fondness of the human heart— 
Enamour’d of its barm! 

Strange world, that costs it so much smart— 
And yet has power to charm! 


Whence has the world its magic pow’r? 
Wihv deem we death adoc? 

Recoil from weary life’s best hour, 
And court a larger woe ? 


The cause is conscience—conscience oft 
Her tale of guilt renews ; 

Her voice is terrible though spft-- 
And dread of death ensues! 


THE HIVE. 


Then, anxious to be longer spar'd, 

Man mourns his fleeting breath; 

All evil then seems light compar’d, 
With the approach of death. 


a 
§ 


’Tis judgment shakes him !—There’s the fear 
That prompts his wish to stay ; 

H{e has incurr’d a lone arrear, 

And must desfair to fay. 

‘ly = 


- 


Follow Christ, and all is paid! 
His death your peace ensures— 

Think on ihe grave where ne was laid, 
And calm descend to yours, 

-— 

[The following simile of Cowner’s, is not 
more to be admired for its beauty and de- 
licacy, than to be commended for the 


4 moral it contains. } 





/S\WEET stream, that winds through yon- 
der shade, 
| Apt emblem of a virtuous maid— 
Silent and chaste she steals along, 
"ar from the world’s gay busy throng ; 
| With gentle, yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destin’d course, 
| Graceful and useful all she does, 
Blessing and blest where e’er she goes— 
Pure-bosom’d as that watery glass, 
And Heaven reflected in her face. 


A NIGHT THOUGHT. 


How oft a cloud, with envious veil 
Obscures yon bashful light, 

Which seems so modestly to steal, 
Along the waste of night. 





’*Tis thus the world’s obtrusive wrongs 
Obscure with malice keen, 

Some timid heart, which only longs 
To live and die unseen. [MOORE. 


TO MY LOVE. 
THE humble bee hath homeward sped, 
Lovg since, to rest from toil ’till morn ; 
‘he merry bat hath left his bed, 
The shardborn beetle blown his horn. 





Bright Phabe now, in ‘solemn state, 
Casts her mild radiance on the grove, 
Where elfin bands expecting wait, 
To hail the festal rites of love. 


Blyth Puck hath chas’d the dews away, 
Except some drops to gem the flowers, 
Which scaiter fragrance on the way 
That winds among the fairy bowers. 


Nor is'a sacred place forgot, 

Where no rude fairy dares intrude ; 

For thee, sweet love, Uve deck’dea grot, 
Embosoim’d deep within the wood. 


With myrile leaves its floor is spread, 
The emblems of my faithful vow ; 
The moss-rose blushes o’er our bed, 
Yet where, Titania, where art thou? 


OBERON. 


[That passage in Swift’s writings, in which 
a woman is compared to a cloud, must 
be familiar, not only to the literary tribe, 
but is perhaps frequently and cheerfully 
perused by the splenetic bachelor, who 
delights to dépreciate property, in which, 
from inclination, or a better reason, he 
is not doomed to speculate. How far the 
Dean’s simile may be deem@d correct, I 
shall certainly not hazard am opinion, as 
I have not the presumption to stamp a 
character on those, who are said, by one 
writer, (who, to be sure, was himself an 
old bachelor,) “to have no character at 
all,” and who have been charged, by the 
learned and unlearned of all ages, with 
changes as frequent and as inconsistent 
as the shifting glass of the magic lan- 
thorn. The Dean’s simile, however, 
Was suggested to a female, whose person- 
al charms would fascinate those who 
should be ignorant of her mental attrac- 
tions. She immediately returned the fol- 
lowing lines, a of which, he, 
who should questi er judgment, will 
cheerfully admit all her claims to a vivid 
fancy.] 

UNFIT to judge of womankind 

Is he, whom prejudice doth blind, 

And well ’tis known the rev’rend Dean 

Was quite a victim to the spleen. 

If woman like a cloud appears, 

Whence come her gay and sprightly airs? 

Whence all that cheerfulness of soul, 

That doth the gloom of man controul ? 

Like the bright sin, her cheering smile 

Dispels his care, rewards his toil, 

While from her lips, love’s tender theme, 

Like Luna’s soft enchanting beam, 

Inspires his soul] with rays divine, 

That from her eyes resplendent shine, 

And make those messengers of Love 

Outvie the glittering stars above. 

Thus in one being she combines 

All radiance that celestial shines, 

And proves, by thousands in her chains, 

The conquest she c’er man maintains, 

To whom, if not like ight she be, 

Dark—dark, indeed, his destiny. 


EPIGRAM ON A DRUNKARD. 
From his revels necturnal returning one night, 

The graceless Tom Repwoss, in bacchanal plight, 
Ran foul of a lamp-post, clung fast and “ "gan bawi,” 
“ United we stand—deviced 1 am 
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